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1,000 FABRICS DISPLAYED 
IN AMERICA’S FABRICS 


The eagerly awaited volume, 
AMERICA’S FABRICS by Zelma 
Bendure and her sister Gladys 
Pfeiffer, which was published on 
September 17th, is surpassing all ex- 
| pectations. This magnificent book, 
with its glowing pictures of over 
1,000 fabrics and its complete, clear 
explanations of how they are made, 
has already been hailed by textile 


authorities as the best book ever 


" published on- the subject. It is the 
only complete reference work on the characteristics, uses, 
identification, techniques of manufacture, sources and 
history of every fiber and fabric being made today. 
688 pages. 12 4-color process plates. Over 700 other 


illustrations. $10. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR AIRCRAFT DRAFTSMEN 


The new book by H. H. 
Katz, AIRCRAFT 
DRAFTING, is the 


work of a man who has § 


trained hundreds of 
draftsmen for two of our 
largest aircraft concerns. The book combines two of the 
most valuable virtues a vocational text can have: it teaches 
the beginner the principles of drafting in the clearest pos- 
sible manner, largely through carefully designed illustra- 
tions; and it gives him all the practical information about 
the industrial practices and special aircraft materials and 
methods that will make him most useful to his employer 
— infasmation that usually takes long experience to acquire. 


386 pages. 814x11. Over 500 illustrations. $5. 


CERTIFIED TRAINING 
FOR 
AIRCRAFT MECHANICS 


The first book, AIRCRAFT 
WOODWORK, ina new series 
of seven books for aircraft me- 
chanics, isnow ready. The volumes 
in this series are outstanding for the thoroughness and 
authoritativeness of their training. Col. R. H. Drake, the 
author, is an experienced aviator, teacher, and CAA official. 
In these books he gives all the information and practical 
instruction needed to meet the CAA licensing requirements 
for aircraft mechanics. Clearly and simply written, this 
and the following books in the series should prove excellent 
texts for all vocational or training courses preparing 
boys for certified aircraft mechanics jobs. 197 pages. 222 
illustrations. 119 shop projects. $3.50 


A $500 REFERENCE LIBRARY 
FOR $6 


THE ELECTRONIC ENGI- 
NEERING MASTER INDEX, 
1935-1945 contains in a single vol- 
ume what could otherwise be obtained 
only through the complete ten-year 
files of 50 to 60 magazines plus 150 


or more annual indexes. It is a full 
bibliographical index, arranged under 
some 250 convenient subject headings, to more than 10,000 
articles pertaining to all aspects of radio and electronics 
published during the last ten years. 209 pages. $6. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
Macmillan exhibit at the December AVA 
convention in St. Louts where you can look 
at these and our many other new and 
standard books for vocational, trade 
and industrial, and industrial arts courses. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


ATLANTA 3 BOSTON 16 


CHICAGO 16 


DALLAS 1 d SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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In the Offiug ... 


Next month SCHOOL SHOP will 
feature a teacher's home work- 
shop that is a beauty! Look also 
for the project material in all 
fields as well as the usual fea- 
tures- of Washington News, In- 
structional Resources, News from 
Industry, and many others. 
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School Shoe TALK 


COMMENTS ON ISSUES FACING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Where Is Our Leadership? 


An Editorial by Roy G. Fales, New York State Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts 


DUSTRIAL-ARTS work in the pub- 

lic schools is improving and growing. 
Shops are larger, greater in number, are 
located in a better position in school 
buildings, and include many new types 
of work. Pupils and teachers are re- 
turning from war activities to the 
schools. The factories are employing 
fewer minors and the draft for military 
service is less pressing. Pupils may 
now look forward to graduation from 
high school and college without inter- 
ruption. The war trends are reversed 
and the rising curve of industrial-arts 
enrolment, new shops, and increased 
number of teachers will soon be in line 
with the trend of the last 75 years. 

Yet all is not well with the profession. 

Industrial-arts offers many children 
their only opportunity to become ac- 

' quainted with the tools, materials, pro- 
cesses, products, and workers of indus- 
try. It presents a large part of our 
modern material culture to thousands of 
school children. However, there are 
thousands of school pupils who will leave 
school without an adequate general edu- 
cation along industrial lines because the 
schools which they attend do not have 
shops. The public schools of the coun- 
try will not meet their full obligation to 
pupils until industrial-arts courses are 
made available to all pupils. 

Cursory examination of state plans 
for industrial arts and curriculums of- 
fered by teachers colleges leaves the 
reader with the conviction that there is 
no common understanding of the nature 
and purpose of industrial-arts objectives 
and practice. Many states do not even 
recognize industrial-arts work. Teach- 
ers colleges vary widely in the number 
and kinds of shopwork. taught. 

We must develop a sound educational 
foundation and encourage the teaching 
of important types of work not now 
taught. , Instructors cannot continue to 
teach only the activities which they like 
and nothing elise. The course content 
should be based on a common knowl- 
edge of industry and experience with the 
tools and materials of all major indus- 
tries which feed products into our envi- 
ronment. Industrial-arts work has a 
distinctive content and methodology 
which demands increased recognition, 


study, and development. 


Teachers of industrial arts often work 
alone in different school buildings or in 
small groups in large schools. They 
seldom work in large. units except in the 
cities. Our opportunity for collective 
action on the professional problems that 
face us is limited. Even the teachers in 
cities, only a few miles apart, find it 
difficult to cooperate for the common 
good unless there is an individual or a 
group to bring them together and help 


them with common problems. Objec- 


tives and practices differ widely between 
states. This is not true of some other 
school subjects. It should not be true 
of industrial-arts work. 


The teachers in a large number of our 
cities and most small schools work with- 
out supervision except that provided by 
an academic principal who has been 
trained in subjects other than industrial 
arts. State offices in less than 10 of the 
48 states provide for any coordination 
or supervision. 


Teachers who work alone and never 
have an opportunity to meet with others 
having the same problems can do little 
to improve their own working conditions 
and almost nothing to clarify profes- 
sional problems. They need stimulus, 
the exchange of ideas and the weight of 
group thinking which grow out of good 
leadership to aid in the solution of com- 
mon problems concerning salary, cur- 
riculums, teacher education, shop size, 
departmental organization, new methods 
of teaching, pupil selection and enrol- 
ment, and financial support for mate- 
rials, power, light, and equipment. 
These problems are difficult to solve for 
lack of information, research data, and 
leadership. In many schools the teacher 
stands alone, unable to find the profes- 
sional and financial support which is 
necessary for good organization and 
teaching. 

Industrial arts cannot attain its great- 
est influence without stronger leadership. 
To_be sure we have many strong leaders 
including E. E. Ericson, Arthur B. Mays, 
Homer Smith, Verne Fryklund, William 
Bawden, Maris Proffitt, Louis V. New- 
kirk, William E. Warner, Fred Schmidt, 
R. A. Campbell, Frank Moore, and 


others. These men have all exerted s 
profound influence on the development 
of industrial-arts work, but we still lack 
the benefit of strong coordinated na- 
tional, state, and local leadership. Indi-. 
vidual leaders alone cannot provide the 
strength and aggressive leadership which 
is called for today. We still are seek- 
ing a group of prominent authorities in 
this educational area around whom we 
can muster our forces. We need to 
present a united front backed with care- 
fully prepared data. We need an edu- 
cational campaign for educators and tax- 
payers. We need aggressive group 
leadership strong enough to unite the 
entire industrial-arts teaching body that 
we may all strive, fight, and work for 
better education for boys and girls. 
Leadership of an adequate nature is 
possible. It can be developed if the 
demand is sufficiently strong. A group 
of this kind can be established through — 
one of the present professional organ- 
izations, by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, or through other independent 
means. It is essential that we find a 
nucleus for leadership which exhibits 


‘strong interest in industrial-arts people 


and their organization to meet the needs 
of American youth. It is not enough 
that we have city supervisors. Teach- 
ers in small schools, city teachers, and 
supervisors, all need constructive assist- 
ance. State and national leadership is 
necessary. Until that leadership is pro- 
vided we lack strength and support for 
a strong program which will coordinate 
and unify the thinking and practice of 
public-school teachers, teacher-preparing 
institutions, and the boards of education 
which provide the necessary facilities for 
this work. Are industrial-arts people 
big enough to meet the challenge? Will 
some national organization recognize the 
opportunity and come to our assistance? 


Amen! 


Mr. Fales’ editorial expresses a 
crying need of the industrial-arts 
profession. In comparison with 
such subject areas as English, so- 
cial studies, modern languages, to 
name only a few, industrial arts 
does not have the national united 
leadership required to promote 
and protect the profession. Read- 
ers of ScHOOL SHop are invited to 
express their viewpoints on this 
urgent matter. 
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“How to Pl Delta 
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Sree DeltaBook on School Workshops 
helps keep you up-to-date on shop planning 


SEFUL information that is of 
value to you — that’s what 
you get from the 44 fact-filled 

pages of this practical handbook, 
“How to Plan a School Workshop.” 
This is authoritative knowledge gained 
through many years’ association with 
the industrial arts field, 


Here are photographs and layout. 


drawings of 30 typical shops, for 
schools large and small. These are 
floor plans of shops that have been 
built and proven practical in regular 
classroom use, 

To further help you keep well-in- 
formed on planning and equipping 
the school shop for economy, safety, 
convenience, and teaching efficiency, 
this authoritative book also contains: 

“Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


1. A condensed guide to the 
principles of shop planning. 

2. Suggestions for the selec- 
tion, placement, and efficient 
use of the major power tools, 

“How to Plan a School Workshop” 
has assisted many shop instructors, 
supervisors, and department heads, 
Get your free CVA 


copy today. Use A 


the coupon at 


. left to request 
it — and free 
catalog of low- 
cost Delta Ma- 
chine Tools, 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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We Must Join Forces 


A Broader Concept of Vocational Education 


OCATIONAL and general educators 

must join forces, if we are interested 
in providing for youth the best possible 
preparation for occupational life. We 
must encourage the cooperation of voca- 
tional and general education teachers in 
developing broad policies and educa- 
tional plans for the schools to insure a 
balance between these two aspects of the 
education of the student. 

A program must be planned coopera- 
tively which will provide equally as well 
for those who are not planning to enter 
the professions or the highly skilled oc- 
cupations as we have provided for those 
who are. Equal educational opportunity 
does not mean identical opportunity. 

The original purpose of American 
high schools to prepare youth for oc- 
cupational life was, for a long time, 
limited to those entering the professions. 
This was due, in part, to the fact that 
only those who desired and were capable 
of getting a college education found it 
necessary to have a high-school diploma. 
Since the turn of the century, our high- 
school population has changed. In 1940 
over 70 percent of youth between the 
ages of 14 and 18 were in school. We 
now have “all the children of all the 
people” in our secondary schools. 

With the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
} Act in 1917, a national movement was 
started to provide for secondary-school 
youth some type of preparation for oc- 
cupational life other than the profes- 
sions. This federally supported pro- 
gram, later supplemented by the George- 
Deen and George-Barden Acts, provides 
for the vocational training needs of a 
limited number of high-school students. 
In 1944-45 Michigan had 213,901 stu- 
dents enrolled in grades IX through XII. 
Less than 20 percent of this group at- 
tended Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
vocational classes. 


Adequate Vocational Preparation 

What constitutes adequate preparation 
for occupational life? Reasonable pro- 
ficiency in the skills of the occupation is 
a necessity, of course. However, in 
addition to skilled hands, the successful 
worker must have other characteristics: 

1. He should have acquired the basic 
tool skills of learning. For example, he 
must be able to communicate effectively, 
which includes the ability to read, write, 
and speak. Also, he must have a cer- 
tain degree of ability in the use of num- 
bers. These are prerequisites for most 
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BY Ralph C. Wenrich 


The period when the concept of dualism in 
education was necessary for the develop- 
ment of vocational education in the schools 
seems to be past. The author, who is As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Michigan in Charge of Vocational Education, 
advocates a more comprehensive approach 
to the problem of providing the best educa- 
tion possible for the youth of the nation. 


occupations. 

2. -He should have good health and a 
well-developed physical body. 

3. He should have a well integrated 
and stable personality. 

4. He should have the ability to 
analyze and deal with a problem realis- 
tically. 

5. He should have the capacity to 
work effectively with others. 

6. He should have the ability to func- 


‘tion as a member of the social units with 


which he may be associated. 

7. He should have sufficient civic 
competence to live in a democratic so- 
ciety. 


Education as Well as Training 

These are only some of the elements 
of preparation for occupational life 
which influence the success of an indi- 
vidual in his vocation. If we are to give 
individuals this type of preparation, it is 
clearly seen that we must educate as well 
as train. 

Education might be considered the 
enlargement and enrichment of the 
mind. Education gives the mind a 
cubical relation—breadth, height, and 
depth; education gives the mind vision 
and power. 

Training is the process of making the 
mind a more effective tool for doing 
specific work. Training is like grind- 
ing the mind to a keen cutting edge. 
The ideal should be to educate in the 
broad sense and train to perform a 
specific task. 


When Do Each Begin? 

When should general education end 
and specific training begin? No arbi- 
trary division of these two phases of 
development can be made. However, it 
can be said that the earlier period of a 
child’s life should be predominantly gen- 
eral, followed by a period of training 
which would place the major emphasis 
on vocational competence. The length 


of time spent in each of these two 
phases of the child’s development is a 
variable factor, depending on the ability 
of the individual and his occupational 
objective. For example, one who is 
preparing for the medical profession 
does not complete that phase which 
places the major emphasis on general 
education until after he leaves high 
school. His premedical training might 
be considered as general education and 
medical school as largely vocational 
training. Another example is the young 
man who may have a smaller degree of 
scholastic ability but has other abilities 
which indicate that he might well pre- 
pare for an occupation requiring a lesser 
degree of technical knowledge and skill. 
This individual may not be capable of 
successfully completing as extensive a 
period of general education as the stu- 
dent preparing for medicine; neither 
does he need the same broad foundation. 
Both need to have their education 
capped by specific vocational training. 
In the former example, these vocational 
skills are more complex and are taught 
only after a long period of general edu- 
cation. In the latter case, the general 
education is limited, due to the capacity 
of the individual and the requirements 
of his vocational objective. 


Cooperation Is Essential 

Consideration of the elements con- 
iributing to the preparation for occupa- 
tional life must result in the conclusion 
that this preparation can be provided 
only through the cooperation of those 
interested in both general and vocational 
education. 

Grayson N. Kefauver in the 42nd 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education emphasizes the need 
for cooperation: “Traditionally, voca- 
tional education and general education 
have at times been in competition with 
each other. The conflict between voca- 
tional and general education has been 
associated with an unfortunate dualism 
between mind and matter, or between 
mental and manual. Actually, students 
can be taught—and are being taught— 
to think in vocational classes. While 
some vocational training can be criti- 
cized for its almost exclusive emphasis 
on skills, a general indictment is most 
certainly false. The best vocational train- 
ing involves a combination of the mental 
and the manual, and the two types of 

(Continued on page 10) 
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THE skew chisel has always 
been a difficult tool to sharpen 
because of the necessity of 
cutting the point at the proper angle and 
at the same time maintaining the proper 
bevel. A great deal of skill is required 
to do a fair job of sharpening without a 
tool holder. 

With the tool holder described here, 


an inexperienced student can produce a 


PROJECT 


Skew Chisel Sharpening Holder 


BY A. R. Cade, wich scuoo., SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


good-sharpening job. The tool holder is 
designed to accommodate 14” and 1” 
tools although it can be adapted to fit 
whatever sizes the instructor wishes. The 
holder is used in place of the plane iron 
tool holder on the ways of the tool 


grinder. 

The cutting edge of the chisel should 
form a 70° angle and the length of the 
bevel should be about twice the thickness 
of the chisel. A 6” wheel is the proper 
size for grinding. 


SKEW CHISEL SHARPENING HOLDER 


All-Welded Drying Rack 


BY Harry Kerwin 


Head, Shop Department, Public 
Schools, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


THE welding classes in the 
San Luis Obispo High School 
were requested to construct a 
portable, lightweight drying rack on 
which to suspend wrestling mats. The 
dimensions and specifications were fur- 
nished by the maintenance superintend- 


TESTED 


vo 


PROJECT 


ent of the school. The project was 
planned so as to have the fullest amount 
of training value for the students. 

As would be true in standard indus- 
trial procedure, two boys were assigned 
to make a scale drawing of the project. 
One student procured the materials and 
three students who were practicing 
bronze welding and brazing were as- 
signed to the job of construction. 


The materials of construction con- 
sisted of 1” galvanized pipe, 1/16” mild 


steel plate, 144” galvanized pipe, and 
heavy-duty, rubber-tired, free-wheeling 
casters. 

Following the drawings, the boys 
made the necessary bends and cut the 
pipe to the correct lengths. Valuable 
acetylene cutting experience was gained 
in making smooth fits on the various 
joints. 

While under ordinary job-shop pro- 


cedure this project would have been arc | 


welded, brazing was selected as the 
means of fabrication because of the 
learning area of the students in the weld- 
ing class. This project afforded an in- 
teresting application of the technics in 
practice at that time. 

The entire rack was fitted and tack- 
welded together before any joint was 
welded. The continuity of welding to 
prevent distortion presented a valuable 
lesson in the control of expansion and 
contraction while welding. 

All welds were made in position with 
3/16” 25m bronze welding rod with a 
good medium heat brazing flux. All 
open ends of the pipe were welded 
closed for better appearance. 

Two students can lift the rack off the 
floor with ease and any average-sized 
girl can, with one hand, whirl the rack 
loaded with eight wrestling mats in a 
circle in its own length. 
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Forged Letter Opener 


sy Howard W. Broere 


Hand forging is still an important part of the 

industrial picture, yet many industrial-arts de- 

partments do little with it. Here is a simple 

but well designed project which is within the 

reach of elementary students. Howard W. 

Broere is a student at the Oswego, N. Y., 
State Teachers College. 


IN many school shops today 
forging is limited to the fabri- 
cation of cold chisels and 
wood-turning tools. The village black- 
smith made these things, but he also 
made more artistic items for the home 
such as door knockers, andirons, spits, 
and cranes. Forging should be taught 
from the decorative as well as from the 
utilitarian angle and it was for this pur- 
pose that the letter opener was designed. 
Moreover, forging is an important in- 
dustrial process and students should 
learn something about it in an industrial- 
arts course. 

The forged letter opener may seem to 
be too ambitious an elementary project, 
yet a first-year high-school student can 
make it after a little study. The proce- 
dure used in making this project is as 
follows: 

Lay-out.—A 17” piece of 144” round 
iron is used. Scribe a mark 6” from one 
end from which to make the blade. See 
the scriber marks on the drawing. The 
first part of the knot is 3144” long. Lay 
out a 4” length for the second part which 
has two bends in it. Lay out a 314” 
length for the end of the knot. The heat 
of the forging will probably make the 
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lay-out marks almost invisible so chalk 
can be used to make them show up 
better. 

Drawing out the blade.—The 6” sec- 
tion for the blade is heated in the forge 
and drawn out on the sides to form a 
very narrow ellipse. Work from the 
point up through the length, using 
glancing blows on the anvil. This 
process will tend to draw the metal, 
making it thinner on the edges. Turn 
the blade over several times during the 
operation. Never keep hammering after 
the metal has lost its heat as this will 
set up strains in the metal which will 
cause it to crack. A good letter opener 
has a thin blade and is fairly wide so 
keep the ellipse thin. In finishing the 
drawing process, remove as many of the 
hammer marks as possible because they 
all must be removed later in the grinding 
or draw filing. 

Partially finishing the blade.—It is 
advantageous to partially finish the blade 
at this time. Grinding will help in re- 
moving most of the spots but finishing is 
done by draw filing. Protect the metal 
from the vise jaws with sheetmetal when 
filing. Draw file the blade smooth and 
elliptical. Of course, the heat of forging 
will discolor the blade and may melt its 
thin edges. Care should be exercised 
and the final finishing left until after the 
knot is completed. 

Making the first bends.—The horn 
of the anvil and a piece of iron rod 34” 
in diameter are used to bend the first 


part of the knot. Bend approximately a 
15° angle over the horn of the anvil half - 


way between the 314” layout mark and 
the partially finished blade as shown in 


Figure 2. The stock will have to be re- 
heated before it can be worked again. 
Secure the piece of 34” rod in a vise and 
bend directly over the 3144” mark as 
shown in Figure 2. The bend is con- 
tinued over the blade as shown in Figure 
3. Using the 34” rod to bend around 
saves time and results in a more sym- 
metrical curve than can be made with a 
free bend. 

Making the next bend.—Reheat the 
stock and use the iron rod to form the 
next circular bend which is made to 
center over the 4” lay-out mark. Figure 
4 shows that the stock goes under the 
blade. 

Finishing or pulling the knot.—This 
is the most difficult operation in making 
the knife. The hot stock is bent so that 
it will go down through the eye on the 
top of the knot as shown in Figure 5. 
Hammer and anvil are used for this op- 
eration. It must be remembered that 
hot metal will bend easier than cold. 
The end is then straightened out and 
pulled as in Figure 6 to conform to the 
design and to tighten the knot. Flaring 
the end gives the design a finished look 
and adds a decorative note. The blade 
will lie flat if a slight bend is made 
where the blade goes into the knot as 
shown in the photograph. 

Completing the letter opener.— 
After the knot is finished, the blade can 
be completed by draw filing. Emery 
cloth can be used to remove any marks 
left by the filing. A lustrous sheen can 
be made by finishing with crocus cloth. 
Paint the knot black and when dry ac- 
centuate the highlights by rubbing 
lightly with fine emery cloth. Like all 
good letter openers, the blade must be 
thin as well as sharp. 

Other designs can be used instead of 
the figure-eight knot, using this same 
construction technic. 
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Tools and equipment made in the machine shop. 


Production Work in Teacher Training 


HE prospective teacher of industrial 

4 arts should have broad knowledge 
and much skill. Yet the latter is difficult 
to achieve in the average teacher-train- 
ing institution because of time limita- 
tions. Many courses outside of the in- 
dustrial-arts department are important 
and necessary for the student. Extra- 
curricular and outside interests beckon 
him. However, it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility to develop in students a 
rather high degree of manipulative skill. 
It is becoming increasingly certain 
that a teacher cannot be trained in sev- 
eral divisions of an industrial-arts de- 
partment under a 24 or 30 semester-hour 
curriculum. Many institutions have long 
ago accepted this and now require from 
40 to 50 semester hours in the major 
field. None of the common academic 


Student-made cherry mirror and chest. 


BY Ralph W. Whalin 


A serious criticism of teacher training is the 

lack of opportunity~ offered for developing 

manipulative skills. Here is how one institu- 

tion solves the problem. Ralph W. Whalin is 

Chairman of the Industrial-Arts Department, 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond. 


or professional requirements need be 
sacrificed to put this program into prac- 
tice, only secondary subjects. 

Although this is a rather large number 
of hours to acquire in one field, it is still 
often difficult to develop a very high de- 
gree of skill when this time is spread 
over 10 or 12 trades. A relatively short 
period may be devoted to a single divi- 
sion of the department. 

In our institution we have recognized 
this and are attempting to supplement 


Guest room furniture of solid cherry made in the woodshop. 


Laboratory furniture made by the production department. 


our students’ training with some form of 
production work. Credit is not given, 
but the students are paid by the hour. 
This part of our training program usu- 
ally operates from three to four hours 
each day. It is under the direction of a 
faculty member and student foreman. 

The program consists of building 
laboratory furniture and office equip. 
ment; machine-shop, welding,  sheet- 
metal maintenance work; and construc- 
tion work for the college. Where there 
is a rather large college plant, the depatt- 
ment can be kept constantly busy. In 
our case, jobs accuniulate for months 
ahead. All of the work is confined to the 
college campus; none is accepted that 
might put us in competition with private 
concerns. 

Most repair work is done by the regu- 
lar college maintenance department, al- 
though some comes into our department. 
A majority of our students receive what 
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| Several pages in this great new buying guide are devoted to 
various colors, shapes and sizes—yes, even assortments. The quick, convenient answer to your PLASTIC 
problems! Yet that’s just one of the many ways the B-G catalog can serve your needs. There are so many 
others: Lumber... Machinery ... Hand Tools... Leathercraft ... Art... Ceramics... Bookbinding... 
Metal Work .. . are just part of the list. Don’t delay letting the B-G catalog simplify and centralize your 
buying—save you time, money and unnecessary detail. : 


If you haven't received your copy, write for it today 


BRODHEAD-GARRETT C0O., CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
“Supplying T: raining Needs to Schools in All 48 States and Many Foreign Countries” 


DECEMBER, 1946 
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is equal to two or three years of actual 
trade experience while in training. 

One of the most valuable and interest- 
ing recent jobs was the furnishing of 
a guest room in the home of the college 
president. All this furniture was con- 
structed entirely by the students in the 
industrial-arts department. It is of pe- 
riod design and constructed of solid na- 
tive cherry. The upholstering was done 
by students taking a weaving and up- 
holstering course. 

It would be difficult to train teachers 
in this manner in a general shop. Ours 
is done in four general unit shops. We 
have, in addition, a composite general 
shop for teaching classes in general shop 
and as a laboratory for future teachers. 

A program of this kind is not easy for 
faculty or students. Neither seem ever 
to find time to get everything done, but 
it is encouraging to see students given 
an opportunity at least to become fair 
craftsmen. ° 

Whenever we cease to prepare indus- 
trial-arts teachers without a rather high 
degree of skill in several divisions of our 
field or without some mark of a crafts- 
man, we might as well put away our 
tools and seek some other vocation. 


Join Forces... from page 5 


work should not be considered in opposi- 
tion to each other.” 

Increasingly men have come to see 
that these two aspects of the educational 
program are not in conflict, but, instead, 
that they supplement and support each 
other, It is a mistake to assume that a 
vocational-education program furnishes 
the only training bearing on the per- 
formance of an individual in an occupa- 
tion. In fact, the training he has re- 
ceived in his general education may at 
times be as important, or even more 
important, in determining his occupa- 
tional success or failure as the training 
which he secured in the vocational 
courses. 


Differences Understandable 

In view of the differences in back- 
ground and preparation, it is readily 
understandable that general education 
teachers and vocational teachers have 
had difficulty in appreciating each other 
and in achieving effective working rela- 
tionships.” Vocational teachers were 
selected because of their skill in their 
particular occupations. This procedure, 
however, resulted in the selection of 
teachers who had very little academic 
education. It was difficult for them to 
fit into a high-school faculty made up of 
college graduates. On the other hand, 
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the teachers in general education had 
frequently spent their entire lives in 
school, either as students or teachers, 


and had little or no experience and little . 


understanding of the work in occupa- 
tions other than teaching. During the 
past 30 years, however, vocational-edu- 
cation teachers have made an effort to 
get more general education, and general 
education teachers have had experiences 
in the world of work. This broadening 
of the teachers in both groups should 
have eliminated much of the conflict 
which previously existed and should 
establish a better basis for cooperation 
of the entire staff in planning the total 
educational program for the youth of a 
community. 

The foregoing discussion should not 
be interpreted to mean that vocational 
education should become merged with 
general education. Courses and activ- 
ities designed to prepare students for 
specific occupations are vocational in 
nature and should not lose their identity 
in the total education program. Voca- 
tional courses in which the skills of the 


occupation are taught must continue on. 


the same high standards which have 
been maintained for many years. The 
fact that educational objectives other 
than the vocational might be served by 
these courses-does not deny their voca- 
tional purpose and nature. 


The Basis for a Sound Program 


In order to assure adequate prepara- 


tion for occupational life for all youth in 


our secondary schools, the following 


must be accomplished: 


1. Educators must recognize that 


our present secondary-school population 
represents a cross-section of society, in- 
cluding those who need to be prepared 
for something other than the professions 
and the skilled occupations. An aware- 
ness of the problem and a desire to find 
the solution is the first step. 

2. Vocational and general educators 
must recognize the contribution which 
each can make in the total education of 
youth. They must work together in 
planning a program to meet the needs 
of all boys and girls. A common edu- 
cation capped by training in specific oc- 
cupational skills should be made avail- 
able to all pupils. 

3. General education can be made 
more functional by the application of 
otherwise abstract subjects to the field of 
occupational interest. The study of 
science, for example, is likely to be more 
meaningful if applied and related to the 
study of soil fertility, beef steer feeding, 
or dairy herd improvement. Mathe- 
matics can be made more purposeful if 
related to training in farm accounting. 


The fact that a pupil’s occupational 
objective can be used as motivation for 
general education is an important con- 
sideration. 

4. A comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram must be made an integral part of 
the secondary school. Youth must be 
given the opportunity to know them- 
selves, their special abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests in relation to the require- 
ments of occupations. 

5. A sound program of preparation 
for occupational life requires a study of 
occupations for which training is needed 
in the community. We cannot plan a 
program on the basis of what we think 
to be the needs of the community. We 
must know these needs. A survey should 
be made in each community in which 
comprehensive statistical data are se- 
cured concerning all fields of employ- 
ment, the occupations included in each, 
as well as the number of workers em- 
ployed and the kind of training they 
need. Following this survey, a decision ~ 
must be made as to where and how the 
necessary training can be done most ef- 
ficiently. Training for certain occupa- 
tions can be done in the school. For 
other occupations, it might better be 
done on-the-job. The training for many 
occupations can be accomplished most 
effectively through a es pro- 


“gram. 


_ 6. Vocational preparatory training 
must be made available in all fields and 
on all levels. For smaller schools this 
may best be accomplished through the 
diversified occupations program where 
industry or business cooperates with the 
school. The pupil spends half of the day 
in school and the other half on the job. 
Larger units of administration will also 
facilitate adequate training in this area. 

7. Our experience during the past five 
years has demonstrated the value of ad- 
visory committees in the development of 
war-production training programs. We 
must continue to develop the cooperative 
attitude and participation of agricul- 
tural, industrial, business, labor, and 
other groups. 


From Washington. from page 24 
gether with others of the profession will 
benefit by the results of this recognition. 

During the last three months nearly 
every major newspaper, magazine, and 
radio station has urged that teacher sal- 
aries be raised. Many of the magazines 


‘have done this not just once; they have 


repeated their appeals to the public in 
successive issues. The chambers of 
commerce, labor unions, women’s clubs, 
and veterans’ organizations have also 
pledged their support to the teacher in 
his fight for an equitable salary. 
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A Series of 36 Pictorial Wall Charts to Promote Safety in 
the Use of Tools and Machines in School Shop 
It is important that your students -—the skilled tool users of 
tomorrow — be trained in ways of safety as they learn the use 
of tools and machinery. These charts put this idea across with 
simple, graphic emphasis. To promote safety in schools, as 
well as in future work, Stanley offers this series of charts at 
cost of printing and postage. No finer investment could be 
made in school shop training. ORDER A SET TODAY! 


STANLEY TOOLS, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


Trade Mark 


HARDWARE HAND TOOLS ELECTRIC TOOLS 


In each set, there are 18 cards, 

printed in colors on two sides — 

36 charts in all. Charts are J 

mounted on heavy cardboard, 

lacquered for easy cleaning, postpaid in the U.S.A, 
In Canada*, $4.10 


and have metal grommets for 
hanging. a set postpaid. 


Stanley Tools, Educational Dept., $S-1246, New Britain, Conn. 

‘Enclosed is $2.50. Please send postpaid the complete set of 
STANLEY SAFETY CHARTS. (*In Canada $4.10 postpaid. 
Check or Money Order payable in Canadian Funds must accompany 
order. Shipment to be made from Stanley Tool Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Roxton Pond, Quebec.) 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING is par- 
ticularly fortunate in having out- 
standing associations. The record 
proves that the leadership has been 
of the highest calibre—the adminis- 
tration both efficient and progressive. 
But most important of all, the mem- 
bership has been vitally interested 
andactivee * * * 

A KEEN AND ALERT membership (8) 
is, after all, the source from which or- 5} 
ganizations in the vocational field { 
draw their strength and get their real 
sense of direction. And the conven- 
tion is the time and place of organ- 
ized activity; it is the meeting place 
of ideas, the stimulus for action, the 
starting point of progress. 

ONE OF THE BIG EVENTS of the 
year for us is the annual convention 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. This year it is being held at St. 
Louis, Missouri, December 4-7. The 
program looks particularly attractive, 
and we look forward to seeing you 
there at Booth 51.- 


cation. 


| AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS (2 Books) 
2 MECHANICAL DRAFTING Books) 
3 FARM SERVIC 

SHEET METAL WORK 
5 STORE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
6 RETAIL SALESMANSHIP 


PREPARED BY THE 


Wisconsin Vocational Di- 
rectors Association in coop- 
eration with the Staff of the 
Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Edu- 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Soon 


STUDENT sTupy Guipes for TRADE TECHNOLOGY 


and RELATED SUBJECTS 


ASSIGNMENTS—STUDY QUESTIONS—TESTS 


Each Student Study Guide Provides: 


(A) Assignments in standard texts—For both the technology of the subject and for 
related fields. Page assignments are given on each unit. 

Study Questions to introduce each new subject. 

Student check tests (a key is provided). 

Provides examinations designed for quick checking. 

E) An assignment chart correlating the technology and related course. 


7 CARPENTRY 

8 ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE SERVICE 
9 MACHINE SHOP WORK 

10 ARC AND GAS WELDING 

11 MERCHANDISE DISPLAY 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


~ 
| Please send me the following Student Study Guides on 
30 day examination as soon as published (circle number 
of guides wanted) 
1284667891011 
| 1 understand that the list price will not be over $1.00 
| each and that if it is adopted and 12 or more copies of 
any one Guide ordered, I may retain the examination 
| copy free; otherwise I will return the copy for credit 
| or remit less the educational discount. 
| 


Name 
School Address 
School 


Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Dept. HS270 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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asia will be made for each "Kink" published, § Send to the Editor, School Shop, Ann ya Mich. 


A Unique Repair Club 
The Robert Poole Junior High School 
has a repair club which is different. 
The shopwork students hold weekly 


on repair work for the school. Com- 
mittees are formed for the purpose of 
canvassing teachers in the various sec- 
tions of the building. On Monday morn- 


ings all teachers are contacted and they 
report the repair jobs which are needed. 


meetings after school during which they 
discuss and organize plans for carrying 


The New TRB-S 56 


SHELDON 


PRECISION LATHE 


an 11” lathe with “Zero Precision” Tapered 


New Roller Spindle Bearings. 


a moderate priced lathe with precision unsur- 


New passed in any price class. 


. the well known “S56” now combining 1114” 
swing, 1” collet capacity and zero precision tapered 


New roller bearings. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Headstock Bearings—Tapered Roller Bearings. Zero Precision 
Collet Capacity—1 inch (round) 
Hole Through inch 
Swing—114 
Bed Lengt 56 inches 
Distance Between Centers—35_ inches - 
Speeds s 
per Quick Change oe right ‘end left changes 2 to 224 


threads per inch 
rine Dovble Walled Apron—Worm driven longitudinal and cross 


Taper Gibs—Compound Rest Cross Slide have screw 
adjusted tapered gibs to take up wea 
Motor Drive—4- Speed, VBelt fully enclosed in bench 


destal 
Steel Bench—Heavy Top, Braced Welded steel construction, 5 


drawers 


Write for the TRB-S56 circular 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., INC. 


4260 N. Knox Ave. Chicago 41, U.S.A. 
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In a subsequent meeting these jobs are 
discussed; planned, and given priorities. 
The jobs are done during the shop 
classes provided that proper recognition 
is given to the educational value of each 
and that each fits into the course of 
study. Excellent results are reported, 
both as to the quality of work done and 
the learning that takes place. The in- 
dustrial-arts teachers are Isadore Fried- 
man and Miss Alice Farrell. — Robert 
Poole Junior High School, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Roof Framing Teaching 
Device 

To teach roof framing to carpentry 
students, construct a flat table-like sur- 
face from three-ply paneling about 5’ x 
10’. Fasten on a set of legs to make it 
table height. Around the rim of the 
panel board nail a 1 x 2 to represent the 
top plate of a building. Paint the sur- 
face with blackboard paint. The model 
is now a flat blackboard on which an 
actual roof may be constructed by using 
2x3or2x4rafters. The plan lay-out 
of the roof is made directly on the black- 

board as shown in the photograph. 


This device is useful to the instructor 
in demonstrating rafter shapes and cuts. 
Good practice is to have all students lay 
out various rafters and a few cut their 
rafter patterns. In this way the class 
can actually construct a model roof 
which is large enough for each student 
to see the relationship between all of the 
rafters and also gives each one actual 
lay-out experience. Colored chalk can 
be used on the blackboard surface to 
demonstrate the various intersecting 
cuts.—J. Douglas Wilson, Coordinator, 
Building Trades Department, Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Lubricating Nails 

Oftentimes in general woodworking 
or cabinetmaking, it is necessary to use 
care in driving nails, especially- when 
working with hardwoods. I have drilled 
a hole in the handle of a hammer and 
filled the hole with soap. If the nail is 
first inserted in the soap before being 
driven, it will drive much easier.—James 


L. McGraw, Portland, Oregon. 
SCHOOL SHOP 
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SHEETS 


Whether beginner or old-timer, 
a machinist is only as good as 
his tools. Williams Tool Holders, 
Lathe Dogs, “C” and Strap Clamps 
are all drop-forged and produced 
with exacting skill to high stand- 
ards of design and workmanship. 
There are no finer tools with 
which to learn or earn...sold by 
leading Industrial Distributors 
everywhere. Write Dept. SS-1246 
for descriptive literature. 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


400 VULCAN ST., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


Mailed postpaid on request — Order by number. 


1. Data on “‘Superior’’ Wrenches. 1 


2. Data on Boring Tools. 
3. Data on Chain Pipe Tongs. 


Data on “Supersocket’”’ Wrenches. 1 
5. Data on Lathe Dogs. 
6. Data on Chain Pipe Vises. 
7. Data on Turning Tools. 
8. Types of “Superior” Wrenches. 
9. Use of “Supersocket” Wrenches. 
10. Data on Eye Bolts. 
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1. Data on “C” Clamps. 
12. Use of Cutting-Off Tools. 
a . Use of Knurling Too 


}. External Thread Cutting. 
15. Internal Thread Cutting. 
16 to 21. Six Data Sheets o 
rinding cutters for Tool Holders. 
22. Use of Open-end Wrenches. 
23. Use of Lathe Dogs. 

24. Use of Socket Wrenches. 


Students like 
STANLEY “FLUD- 
LITE” EYE SHIELDS. 
They’re the most comfort- 
able kind of protection 
from grinding hazards. Nothing to wear — good visibility! 
Two bulbs with reflector throw light on work. Lights can 
be connected into grinder circuit to go on when grinder 
switch is operated. Easily attached to wheel guard of dny 
grinder. Write for details. 


Trade Mark 


HARDWARE - HAND TOOLS'- ELECTRIC TOOLS 


STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS, Educational Dept. 
New Britain, Connecticut SS-1246 


Gentlemen: Please send full details on 
Stanley “Flud-Lite” Eye Shields. 


City ... State. 
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What's Doing in the Field of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


AVA Convention Program 
Hicuuicuts of the industrial-arts and 
industrial-education section meetings of 
the convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association in St. Louis Decem- 
ber 4-7 have been announced as follows 
by Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis. 
The Industrial Education Section will 
hold its first meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing December 3 with committee reports 
given on content of professional courses, 


in-service and alertness courses, evalua- 
tive criteria, and development of instruc- 
tional materials. The afternoon will be 
devoted to a discussion of apprentice 
education by one group while another 
will discuss veteran education. Thurs- 
day morning will be left open for school 
visitation while the afternoon session 
will consist of a discussion of the topic 
“Industrial Education from Now On” 
with J. C. Woodin, Wichita, Kansas; 
Fred Karches, Rice-Stix Co., St. Louis; 
J. R. Strobel, State Director of Ohio; 
and a speaker from labor participating. 
A Friday afternoon session will be de- 
voted to supervisory training with ad- 


dresses by H. G. Widdowson of the Uni- 
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Shop Bench for 
Metal Working 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON’S new 
equipment for ft 

Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion is now on the press. 


versity of Minnesota, Walter Arnold of 
the Mack Truck Co., E. S. Baird of Iowa 
State College, and Harry H. Coxen of 
Kansas City, Mo. A panel discussion 
will be held with panel members from 
industry. Another Friday afternoon ses. 
sion will be devoted to cooperative oc- 
cupational training programs. A ses- 
sion on the privately endowed vocational 
school will be held on Friday afternoon 
with the training of veterans as the dis- 
cussion topic. The automotive trades 
section will meet Friday at noon at the 
McQay Norris Mfg. Co. piston ring plant 
for a tour. The printing education group 
will meet Saturday morning. The build- 
ing-trades group will also convene Satur- 
day morning for a discussion of appren- 
tice and carpentry training. 

The Industrial-Arts Section will hold 
its first meeting on Wednesday after- 
noon, December 4, for a discussion of the 
revision of the booklet, Standards of At- 
tainment. Participating will be Homer 
J. Smith of the University of Minnesota, 
C. A. Bowman of The Stout Institute, 
W. T. Bawden of Pittsburg State Teach- 
ers College, E. E. Ericson of Santa Bar- 
bara College, G. F. Weber of South 
Bend, Ind., and A. B. Mays of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Thursday morning 
is reserved for school and industrial 
visitation. In the afternoon the group 


- will discuss “Selection, Preparation, and 


Use of Instructional Materials in Indus- 
trial-Arts Teaching.” “Promoting In- 
dustrial Arts” will be the theme of the 
Friday afternoon session with the fol- 
lowing topics discussed: “Recruiting the 
Best to Teach Industrial Arts” by C. K. 
Lush of Minneapolis; “An Effective 
Program for Training Industrial-Arts 
Teachers” by C. Groneman of Texas 
A & M College; “Publicizing Industrial 
Arts” by L. L. Carver of Iowa State 
College; “Prophylaxis Against Growing 
Stale Industrial Arts” by K. F. Perry of 
Colorado State College of Education; 
and a committee report on industrial- 
arts policies and planning. Saturday 
morning will be devoted to an exhibit 
and demonstration of the use of alumin- 
um and Plexiglas in industrial arts by 
representatives of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and of Rohm and Haas 
Co. 

On Monday and Tuesday, December 2 
and 3, preceding the convention proper, 
meetings have been scheduled by the 
National Council of Local Administra- 
tors of Vocational Education and Prac- 
tical Arts, the National Association of 
Industrial Teacher Trainers, and the Na- 


“tional Association of State Supervisors 


of Trade and Industrial Education. 
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OF TOOLS ONE! 


A WHOLE SHOP 


for Hobbyists, Craftsmen, Mechanics 


Works Wood, Metal, Glass, Plastics 


Use it for grinding, routing, 
drilling, sawing, polishing, 
carving, sanding and 9,994 
other uses. Increases your 
skill and your scope. ‘Preci- 
sion-engineered, AC-DC. 
More exclusive features than 
any other tool. 


CASCO ELECTRI-CRAFT TOOL KIT 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 


Exclusive Safety 
Fingergrip for 
fine detail work 


$9950 


TEACHERS: 
Your STUDENTS 
Can BUILD 
This LATHE 


FEATURES 


1. Safe. 2. Fully enclosed head. 3. Variable speed change from 600 rpm to 3600 rpm 
by means of variable drive pulley requiring no belt shifting—simply turn index handle. 
4. Simple locking device on too! rest holder eliminates binding. 5. Tail stock hand 
wheel in convenient position. 6. Built-in indexing device. 7. Hollow spindle with No. 2 
tapers for centers in both ends. 8. Cap removed from head for outside turning. 9. Sealed 
ball bearings. 


Another excellent project for ma- have proven so popular in our other 
chine shop training programs in project, the 18” Drill Press. 
small schools or large. Solves many 
an instructional dache, for we hi - 
provide castings, a complete manual ™&¢hine operations give each stu- 
of instructions for machining the ‘¢mt an extensive machine shop 
parts, and an instruction chart. training. Individual projects of 


Simple and completely explained 


This project is the result of re- 
quests from hundreds of machine 
shop instructors using the same 


making various parts for full-sized 
machine capture interest of entire 
class. Try it—write now for special 


step-by-step instructions which introductory offer. 


Patents Pending 
PRODUCED and DISTRIBUTED by 


VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 


2400 South Cottage Street Salem, Oregon 


Made To Measure 
For Vocational Training 


When it comes to working with rules, squares, 
micrometers and similar measuring tools, give 
your boys the extra incentive of using Starrett 
Tools—the tools skilled craftsmen choose. Your 
tool dealer can show you Starrett Tools made 
to measure for your needs and priced to fit your 
budget. 

VISIT THE STARRETT EXHIBIT 
BOOTH NO. 55 A.V.A. CONVENTION 
ST. LOUIS, DECEMBER 4-7 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO., ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


World's Greatest Foot 
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MEISSNER STUDENT KITS 


...for practical radio instruction at low 
cost will be again available when pres- 


ent manufacturing conditions permit. 


“How To Build” instruction manual, 
the ideal laboratory textbook, an 
invaluable reference manual for all 
radio students. Fifty cents, postpaid 


| 
a a 
Com e 
r with 3S 
accessories 
| in fitted 
? steel case 
: $31.75 value it 
purchased 
Separately 
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(seventy-five cents in Canada) 
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PRECISION TOOLS DIAL INDICATORS STEEL TAPES © GROUND FLAT STOCK 
WACKSAWS BAND SAWS FOR CUTTING METAL, WOOD, PLASTICS EPARTMENT, MAGUIRE INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
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For CRAFTSMEN 
in the making 


Set a good example by using Weldwood 
Waterproof Glue in your classrooms. 
Students like this strong, quick-acting 
glue because it makes joints which are 
stronger than the wood itself... joints 
unaffected by heat, cold, or dampness. 


You are also giving your pupils 
practical knowledge when you choose 


- Weldwood Glue. For, this modern 


plastic glue is a favorite with pro- 
fessional woodworkers and cabinet 
makers everywhere. 


Weldwood Glue quickly mixes to a 
smooth, creamy consistency with 
ordinary tap water. It is easily applied, 
stain-proof, rot-proof...and permanent. 


You can now obtain Weldwood Glue 
in convenient-sized cans at hardware 
stores, chain stores, and lumber yards. 
Also available in large cans and 100-Ib. 
drums from your Weldwood supply 
dealer. 


For free sample and full information, 
mail the attached coupon today. 


PLASTIC 


WELDWOO RESIN 


WATERPROOF GLUE 
| UNITED STATES BLywoop CORPORATION 


| Industrial Adhesives Division 

| Dept. 282, 55 West 44th St., New York 18 

| Please send me literature and free sample of Weldwood 
Glue. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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By Stan 


CLEMENCEAU JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, COTTONWOOD, ARIZONA 


TESTED 


THE woodturning lathe in the 

high-school woodshop usually 
. develops a call for attractive 
nut bowl “creations” and a need for 
novel “glue-ups.” To kill the proverbial 
two birds with one stone the cross- 
striped bowl illustrated here was planned 
to present a simple method of gluing up 
but two colors of hardwood stock and 
yet have a new design, a project with a 
puzzle problem presented to the person 
admiring the finished product. 

The steps involved in making the 
criss-cross layers of dark and light 
stripes are shown in the selfexplanatory 
photos. (The woods used in this case 
were walnut and birch.) Each board is 
cut into pieces the sizes of which are 
shown in the blackboard illustration and 
glued together. Then the block is 
squared up for ripping into layers of 
board thickness. Alternate pieces are 
then turned over for the final gluing into 


vo 


PROJECT 


Layout for pieces. Dark and light hardwood. 


First gluing. 


The complete bowl with lacquer polish. 


its criss-cross pattern. After turning. 
the bowl can be finished by French 
polishing or applying lacquer and rub- 
bing. The bottom is then “flocked” or a 
piece of felt can be glued in place. 


Squared up, ripped, and alternated. Ready for 
last gluing. 


Band sawed and mounted on faceplate ready for 
turning. 


BOWS AND ARROWS 


An all-around ran shop project that is use- 
ful, ane fully ex- 
75c. on, 


for making 100 arrows, 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY & MFG. CO. 
LIMA, OHIO 


BOX 303-SS 
No waiting, extra prompt delivery. Folder free. 


SCHOOL SHOP 
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HARGRAVE 
CLAMPS 


Since 1879 Hargrave Clamps 
have been constantly improved 
to offer greater operating ad- 
vantages and increased dura- 
bility. These clamps are INDI- 
VIDUALLY TESTED to assure 
lasting service even under the 
most severe conditions. Shown 
(from top to bottom): the 
Spring Clamps and the popu- 
lar Hargrave Super Clamps, 
Nos. 44, 40 and 43. Frames are 
specially forged from a tough 
alloy steel . . . heat treated 
for extra toughness and to 
prevent battering of the screw. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Showing the complete line of Har- 
grave Clamps—from % in. to 10 
ft. openings, from ‘2 in. to 16 In. 
deep; also Chisels, Punches, File 
Cleaners, Washer Cutters, Brace 
Wrenches, ete. 


THERE IS AN INDUSTRIAL 


DISTRIBUTOR 
STOCK NEAR YOU 


4059 Montgomery Rd. 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


The CINCINNATI TOOL Co. 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL LIKE — 
PROJECTS IN PLASTICS 


Plastics are simple to cut, shape, carve and easy - 
to-learn skill, your students can produce 

hat will win exclamations of admiration from their 
friends and parents, . 


HANDBOOK TELLS HOW TO FABRICATE PLASTICS 
The new PLASTICS 


It discusses business opportunities in the plastics field; and 
construction 


gives working plans for many simple and advanced 


proj 
CATALOG LISTS ALL MATERIALS 


The Carmen-Bronson CATALOG gives you complete prices and 
data on all the materials you need for classroom use. 

Lucite, Bakelite, Lumarith, Lignolite, Tenite, Polystyrene, etc. 
in sheets, rods, tubes and special forms—crystal-clear and in 
many rich, glowing colors. Also lis cements, dyes, 
compounds, accessories, supplies and semi-fabricated kits. 
Extra low prices—plus large discounts for quantity { 


GET CATALOG AND HANDBOOK FREE! 


The Carmen-Bronson CATALOG, and a copy of the Carmen. 
BOOK, will be sent without charge to any shopwork instructor or school 
Request your copies of these important books at once! 


-Bronson PLASTICS HAND- 
purchasing 


CARMEN-BRONSON CO. 


165 East 3rd St., Dept. 12-S, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Your work is always accurately 
lined up in a “Yankee” Vise. 
Squared up . . . top, bottom, 
sides and front end for use in 
any position. Makes convenient, 
economical jig. For handling 
rounds, each vise is furnished 
with V-grooved, hardened steel 
block. Four sizes of “Yankee” 
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Start-to-finish work holding 
encourages precision .. . 


Vises... 144”, 2”, 234” and 4” 
jaw widths. Same sizes also 
available with handy swivel base 
for bench use. 


Is the “Yankee” Tool Book 
on your shop shelf? FREE! 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


Division of The Stanley Works 


For RADIO 
CONCORD 


AND ELECTRONIC 
TRAINING KITS 


Plus Famous 


POPULAR MECHANICS KITS 


For school and college science classes 
and vocational training projects, 
CONCORD RADIO Training Kits pro- 
vide practical, comprehensive, interest- 
ing radio instruction, at amazingly low 
cost. Concord Radio Training equipment 
features more than 25 different kits of 
various types of Radio Receivers, Trans- 
mitters, Amplifiers and Intercoms, 
including the famous Popular Mechanics 
kits—each kit complete with all parts, 
hardware, diagrams and instructions. 
Mail coupon below for new complete 
Concord Radio Catalog for details, 
pictures, descriptions and prices. 


RADIO CORPORATION 


LAFAYETTE RADIO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 7 ATLANTA 3 i 
901 W. Jackson Bivd. 265 Peachtree Street | 

1 CONCORD RADIO CORP., 901 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept.D-126,Chicago 7, Ill. i 
1 Please send at once, without obligation, complete details, prices, etc., | 
| of Concord Radio Training Kits. 1 
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3 New: RIDER Publications 


‘UNDERSTANDING 


MICROWAVES | 
JUST OUT by Victor J. Young 

“INSIDE THE For those who have not previously 
VACUUM considered radio waves shorter than | 


10 centimeters this book provides a 
TUBE” foundation for understanding the 
various microwave developments of 
the past five years. 

Asolid elementary con-. 
cept of the theory and 
operation of basic 
types of tubes. 


400 Pages . . ... . $6.00 


“RADAR” 


Written in a style readily 


424 Pages . $4.50 


understood by layman or — 


OTHER student. 


RIDER BOOKS $1.00 
RIDER MANUALS (14 VOLS.) = Meter at Work. . . $2. 


BLUEPRINT READING AT WORK 


Rogers and Welton 


Direct, thorough, clearly written ... This workbook 
has been used successfully in classrooms and indus- 
tries throughout the nation. 


SHOP MATHEMATICS AT WORK 


Welton and Rogers 


A workbook-type text containing the mathematics 
most needed in solving the shop problems relating 
to modern production. 


Coming... 


MECHANICAL DRAWING AT WORK 


The Oscillator at Work . 2 

Volumes XIV % vil Vacuum Tube Voltmeters . 2. 


15.00 each 
Volume V $11.00 
(iv $17.50 
Record hangers 
Reco 9.00 
The Cathode Ray Tube 
at Work . 4.00 
Modulation . 2.00 


Servicing by Signal Tracing 4.00 


Automatic Frequency 
Control Systems . 

A-C Calculation Charts . 

Hour-A- Day-with-Rider Series— 
On “Alternating Currents in 

Radio Receivers” 
On ‘Resonance & Alignment” 
On “Automatic Volume Control” 
On “D-C Voltage Distribution” 
25 each 


sss 


A textbook for classes in secondary schools, techni- 
cal schools, adult education programs, and industry. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street 221 East 20th Street 709 Mission Street 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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CHARACTER ...in a textbook ‘ 


TEACHING THE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


by Emanuel E. Ericson, Professor of Indus- 
trial Education, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, California. 


Everything of value has character or personality. 
Textbooks are no exception. 


Of all textbooks in industrial-arts education, Ericson’s 
famous teacher-trainer—now completely revised, reset, and 
expanded in a handsome new 1946 edition—has, it is generally 
conceded, become known as the strongest, most absorbing, in 
its evaluation of real, day-by-day problems of teaching and 
supervision in the school shop. 


Marked by clarity, understanding, and breadth of experi- 
ence. Sure in its analysis of equipment and personnel prob- 
lems; best possible organization for class use. Get your order 
in nowdfor the new Ericson text. $4.00 


. AND HAVE YOU EXAMINED THESE NEW BOOKS... 
COURSE MAKING IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION (New, 1946) Friese $3.50 


PRINCIPLES OF TRADE and INDUSTRIAL TEACHING 
Selvidge and Fryklund (Revised 1946) 3.00 


DESIGN IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS Bradley 1946 3.00 


288 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS See 


POPULAR—JZecause it EFFECTIVE! 


THE STUDENT’S PLANNING BOOK 


4 by Baysinger and Silvius 
2.8 hool shop classes designed to assist stud planning 
< woke First ribes the Fesponsibilities to 
tools, record ook ‘reteren mobs 
vides forms for s, 
ro) = and on which may be d cludes useful s' 
tables and an index illustrating 148 tools. Edition. 
< = Printing, 64 pages, 8! x I1, paper bound, 40c. 
a9. and-Don't Forget! YOUR CRAFT BOOK 
a = by Newkirk and Zutter, will be ready in December 
4 & Twenty full color and 88 black and white plates augment this excel- 
wi lent new work covering a wide range of activities and materials in 
bo needlework, plastics, ‘eed, paint and paper, invol handwork 
only, for children from first to sixth grades. 108 projects, over 200 
pages, 8'/2 x 11, cloth, jacketed. $4.00. 
SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 
METALWORK, APPLIED 
TECHNOLOGY FUNDAMENTALS 


& PRACTICE —tLudwig 


Describes the tools, materials, and 
operations of many metal-working 
occupations, including machine 
shop, automotive, aeronautical, 
metal pattern making, foundry, 
sheet metal, ornamental metal- 
work, electrical, metal building OPERATIONS 
and other trades. 662 illus. It is a Prosonts a | 
MODERN HANDBOOK FOR cheers Tn in blueprint form give the stu- 
METAL TRADES. 400 pps. $4. dent opportunity to read technical 
drawings and apply to actual work on 


Write for approval copies. lathe. $1.60. Whipple and Baudek. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


OF MACHINES 


Text, laboratory manual and notebook 
combined. Gives essential theories, ex- 
periments, demonstrations. Assignment 
— instruct students in the proper 

rocedure for each a encountered. 
300 pps. $2.50. Corn & 


ENGINE LATHE 


SCHOOL. SHOP 
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Snstructional 


Automobile Maintenance. Kuns and 
Plumridge. Chicago: American 
= Society, 1946. Pp. 735. 


This volume in the automotive series by the 
American Technical Society contains chapters 
on service-station operation, motor analysis, 
and truck maintenance. Automechanics teach- 
ers will find particularly useful the wiring dia- 
grams and data sheets on all popular makes of 
cars through 1942 models. The chapter on 
motor analysis is particularly well done as it 
treats the subject very comprehensively. The 
operation of test equipment is described in 
detail as well as the maintenance and basic 
construction of the equipment itself. 

Ray F. Kuns is principal of the Automotive 
Vocational High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Tom C. Plumridge is head of the automobile 
engineering department, American School. 


Understanding Microwaves. Young. 
New York: John F. Rider, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. xi + 385. $6.00. 


Designed to present material which is basic 
to understanding microwave radio and radar, 
this volume is excellent for opening up new 
fields for those whose experience has been at 
the lower frequencies. Beginning with a chap- 
ter on the ultra-high frequency concept, the 
author develops the subject through such topics 
as magnetostatics, transmission lines, wave- 
guides, resonant cavities, antennas, microwave 
oscillators, and finally radar. A second section 
of the book deals with microwave terms, ideas, 
and theorems in alphabetical style. This latter 
section will prove valuable for reference pur- 
poses. Mathematical explanations are kept at 
a minimum‘ by relegating most of them to 
footnotes and including only those considered 
essential. There is a chapter, however, on 
Poynting’s vector and Maxwell’s equations. 

Victor J. Young is senior project engineer 
for the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


ABC of Hand Tools is a new 16mm technicolor 
sound film which portrays the fundamentals 
of hand-tool operations in an extraordinarily 

interesting manner through the introduction of 

a Walt Disney character, Primitive Pete, into 

the production. The film is produced in two 

parts; part one runs 18 minutes and covers 
such tools as the hammer, screw driver, plier, 
and wrench; part two runs 15 minutes and 
covers such tools as files, saws, chisels, planes, 
and punches. Each can be booked separately 
or together, although part one should be shown 
first. The film is available without charge 
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except for transportation from the General 
Motors Corp., Dept. of Public Relations, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., or for the 11 
western states from the General Motors Corp., 
405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Please mention ScHoot SHop when booking. 


Design for Arc Welded Structures is a new 
16mm motion picture produced in sound and 
color to assist in the visualization of the im- 

provements in building design and construc- 

tion which are made possible by using arc 
welding. The picture portrays the advantages 
of arc welding in building construction through 
freedom in planning, simplification of design, 
reduction in steel tonnage, and simplification 
of detailing, fabrication, and erection. The 
picture also explains the tremendous possibil- 
ities of tubular construction and rigid frame 
design. Running time is 15 minutes. Useful 
for teachers of welding and architectural 
drawing classes. Available at no cost except 
for transportation charges from the Lincoln 
Electric Co., 12818 Coit Rd., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Please mention ScHoot SHop when booking. 


The Miller That Uses Its Head is a new 16mm 
color-sound movie which analyses the Nich- 
ols hand miller from the tool engineer’s and 

tool designer’s point of view. The picture 

shows many different kinds of tooling and fix- 
ture design, being one of the first motion pic- 

tures to cover this topic. Running time is 23 

minutes. Inquiries for showing should be 

addressed to Nichols-Morris Corporation, 50 

Church St., New York, N. Y. Please mention 

ScHoot SuHop. 


Everyday Miracles is a sound motion picture 
which dramatizes the manufacture and use 
of Carboloy cemented carbide, the world’s 

hardest metal. The picture describes the story 

of the growth and development of some of the 
industrial methods which have been made pos- 
sible by the adoption of carbide tools, dies, 
wear-resistant inserts, and other Carboloy 
parts. The 16mm print runs for 25 minutes. 

Information may be secured from the Carboloy 

Co., Inc., 11181 E. 8 Mile Rd., Detroit 32, 

Mich. Please mention ScHoot SHop when 

writing. 


Socio-Economic Problems of Importance and 
Interest to Workers by Wesley B. Sibley and 
Frank W. Dalton is a lithoprinted booklet 

of 160 pages designed to aid coordinators of 

apprentice and cooperative training programs 
in presenting material to young workers to aid 
them in their industrial and personal relation- 
ships. Such topics as employer-employee re- 
lationships, qualities essential to success, and 
social and economic principles are covered. 

Discussion questions and references are in- 

cluded. Information may be secured from Dr. 

Frank Dalton, School of Education, University 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Address 


Off Press 


See these very new 
books at Booth 
67 in St. Louis 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


NICHOLSON 


This thorough, practical text grew 
out of the author’s work at the Ford 
Trade School. It brings the drafting 
room of industry into the school class- 
room. The book provides a complete 
groundwork in the principles of me- 
chanical drawing, with emphasis on 
modern machine design. Over 300 
figures, including blueprints, illus- 
trate the text. Ample tests and prob- 
lems are included. A 30-page Ap- 
pendix furnishes invaluable reference 
material. Large, attractive format. 


ELEMENTS OF RADIO 


HELLMAN 


This new edition covers radar as 
well as all other new developments— 
frequency modulation, television, etc. 
This book assumes no _ previous 
knowledge of radio. Every topic is 
fully explained in the plainest Eng- 
lish. A review of electrical theory is 
given at the beginning. All neces- 
sary mathematics beyond arithmetic 
and simple algebra are presented as 
needed. New formulas are followed 
by examples worked out for the stu- 
dent. Simple experiments are in- 
cluded. Nearly 400 questions and 
150 problems fix and test learning. 
Over 300 “teaching” illustrations. 


If you do not attend the 
A.V .A. meeting, send for our 
1947 Vocational Catalog, 
with new titles and prices. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 
250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 


Secondary School Department 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your 
1947 Vocational Book Catalog. 


Name 


Position 


School 
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Mechanical Tong 

A new semi-automatic mechanical tong 
being used successfully in training apprentices 
in many large diamond plants, is announced by 
the Princeton Tool Co., New York. 

The tool was developed after various phases 
and experiments in both laboratory and 
diamond cutting plants. It is being used ex- 
tensively for the blocking and brillianteering 
of round stones. 

For complete information, including an in- 
struction sheet, write to the Princeton Tool 


Size—12” x 4” thickness 


HEAVY DUTY 


Designed for fast, accurate, preci- 
sion planing, the Parks Heavy Duty 
Bench Planer is an excellent machine 
for the school woodworking shop. 


Fifty-nine years experience in the 
manufacture of better woodworking 
equipment assures you of a machine 
which is rugged in construction, sim- 
ple in design and which will give 
you years of satisfactory service. 


So may we suggest that in ordering 
new or replacement equipment for 
your shop, you consider the 5-way 
advantage of a Parks Heavy Duty 
Planer. 


1. Simple and safe to operate. 


2. Will plane material up to 12 
inches wide by 4 inches thick. 
Maximum cut ¥g inch. Will 
take pieces as short as 6 inches 
and as thin as 1/16 inch. 


3. Power required is Y2 to 2 H.P. 


4. Low in initial cost—low in main- 
tenance cost. 


5. The frame is furnished with 
graduated scale to - determine 
depth of cut. 


Write Department S.C. 10 


PARK S WOODWORKING MACHINE C0. 


546 KNOWLTON 


INCINNATI, OHIO 


Co., 1451 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y.; or 
check No. 24 on the coupon. - 


“Your Life in the Machine World” 
A new booklet 
and wall chart ex- 
plaining vividly the 
conquest of soil, 
natural forces and 
resources, from 

’ early man’s first use 
of fire and _ tools, 
has been released 
by L. A. Wilkie, 
machine-tool build- 
er and chairman of 


the. board of the 


DoALL Co. 
The wall chart graphically portrays the arch 
of progress of which the keystone represents 
the important place of machine tools as the 
center of all modern mass production. Supple- 
menting the chart is a 60-page booklet, illus- 
, trated profusely, which traces the high spots 
of mechanical and industrial development. 

For free copies of the booklet and wall chart 
write the DoALL Co., DesPlaines, Ill.; or 
check No. 25 on the coupon, stating the number 
of copies of the booklet you desire. 


New Circle Cutter 
Pilots with Center 
' A new circle cutter that cuts holes, discs, 
and circles in wood, plastics, etc., without 
drilling a pilot hole in the center of the work 
is announced by Waterston’s, Detroit, Michigan. 
This new tool pilots with a spring compres- 
sion cone’ center. This feature not only holds 
the work down, but 
permits the user 
later to drill any 
size hole for nail, 
dowel, or screw. 


for use in drill 
press, band saw, or 
jig saw. It will cut 
diameters 1144” to 
| 8” to a depth of 1”. 

With an adaptor it can be mounted in any 
standard band or scroll saw and cut diam- 
eters up to 14” in depth according to the 
capacity of the machine. Perpendicular sides 
are assured over the complete range. For full 
information, write Waterston’s, 18 E. Larned 
St., Detroit 26, Mich.; or check No. 26 on the 
coupon. 


Correction 


In listing No. 40 of our October, 1946, 
Shop Teachers Service, the line, “for 
grades one to six” was inadvertently 
omitted from the description of Your 
Craft Book, Newkirk and Sutter, Inter- 
national Textbook Co., Scranton 9, Pa. 
The book was written primarily for use 
by elementary school teachers. There 
are 108 projects, 20 appearing in color. 


Each item listed above is numbered. Check the 
numbers of the items you want, and mail. the 
coupon, properly filled in, to... 


Aun Arbor, Michigan 
24 25 #26 
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| HANDY CALCULATOR 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Solves Woodworking Problems Fast! 


swifly converts linear to board feet, deter- 
mines slope per foot in degrees. Compares 
hardness, weight, shrinkage, warping, and 
workability of various woods. Gives bit sizes 
for screws, nail specifications, tool sharpening 
tips. Easy to work! Send 10c to Greenlee 
Tool Co., 2052 Twelfth Street, Rockford, III. 


REGISTERED TOOLS 


Remember— GREENLEE 
is the name for depend- 
able, high-quality tools 


Bernard leathercraft tools, one of 
which is pictured above, have been 
standard in the art of leather working 
for years. They are in use in thousands 
of schools throughout the country. 

With the approach of normal post- 
war conditions, we are once more 
able to supply them. The same high 
standards of quality and service- 
ability prevail. 


| 

| 

| 

the coupon. Name. 
WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. és | School 

“Quality Tools Since 1870" (Zone No.) | Address 


Bernard Leathercraft Kit 
No. 211-8”. Has inter- 
changeable attachments 
included in kit. 


WM. SCHOLLHORN COMPANY 
4512 Chapel Street 
New Haven 9, Conn. 


Sirs: Please send me your catalogue 
of pliers, nippers, punches, and 
other specialized tools suitable 
for the industrial classroom. 


MILLING 
: formation. 


SHAPERS 


ATLAS PRESS 
COMPANY 


1236 N. Pitcher St., 
Kalamazoo 13, Mich. 


> 


Now You Can Give 
Milling Machine 
Training Quickly 


at Low Cost 


Time spent with a milling machine is a valu- 
able asset for any student who takes a job in 
today’s skill-hungry industry. 

The Atlas milling machine, quick and easy 
to set up and operate, helps you include ‘mill 
ing instructions in a tight class schedule. Its 
compact design—with all the versatility of large 
machines—enables students to grasp the operat- 
ing fundamentals in a remarkably short time. 


ce Send for a copy of latest 
AACHINES Atlas catalog for complete in- 


Choose the right glue from the CASCO line 


All glues make things “‘stick.” But no one glue 
is best for all jobs. Choose the right glue for 
your job—they’re all made by CASCO! 


FOR WOODWORKING 


CASCAMITE—ideal for veneering. 
It’s stain-free, won’t discolor veneers 
or stain acid woods like oak or ma- 
hogany. Easy to mix— |: 

just add to cold water. 
Easy to use, no heating 
or waiting—spreads 
smoothly. For furniture, 
models, laminating, etc. 


CASCAMITE 


UREA RESIN 


CASCO—makes joints 
that are stronger than 
the wood itself. Bonds 
porous materials, such 
as: wood-to-wood, card- 
board-to-wood, wood- 


For a free CASCO Gluing Guide and information 
on these glues, mail this coupon 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA, Dept. SS-26 
(Division of The Borden Co.) 350 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Please send CASCO Gluing Guide and literature on CASCO Glues. 


to-fibreboard, etc. Mixed cold and 
used cold—sets at any temperature 
above freezing. Long considered by 
model builders as “the master work- 
shop glue.” 


FOR ARTS—CRAFTS 


CASCO FLEXIBLE CEMENT 
—for gluing unlike materi- 
als. Bonds most everything 
—metal, plastics, felt, 
leather, and even glass. 
Ready to use. Keeps joints 
flexible—absorbs shocks 
and expansions of widely 
dissimilar materials that crack ordi- 
nary “brittle” cements. 
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Pliers for 
Every Need 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Plenty of tools and materials 
for more than 40 crafts 
cially wood, metal, 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL 
CORPORATION 
UTICA 4, NEW YORK. 


Smooth, steady power at your fingertips! 

DOWEL TROUBLES Turn out professional-looking projects for 

Now you can make dowels that plessure or p mane » P lane, pony els, 

costume jewelry, wood carvings, puppets, ini- 

Q wi loy, bone, glass, leather, etc. or 
work or other DC. 25,000 t.p.m. Wt. 12 0z. 


USE THE RIGHT ACCESSORIES—Choose them 


Send 25c for 
catalog, re- 
funded your 


first order. from the complete line—over 300 made right in the 
Chuck Blade Guide Finished ceil sharpener. Handee plant. 
Holes Dowel Cast aluminum COMPACT 
4 for fine crattemanship. Avail- SCHOOL SET. 
ab 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8/16” sizes. Only $1! A good start! Handee H 
Send ys? or M.O. now for your SPEE-DOWL. and 45 most ular a 
Special—any 4 sizes $3; complete set of 7 for $5. pombe ip shops 
Unconditionally guaranteed. Free literature. accessories packed in . 
Johns Mfg. Corp., Dept. F-3, 501 Bound Brook Rd., Dunellen, N. J. oe .. 
A Handee, with 7 ac- And: 
“ cessories, $20.50. isjur 
‘A Business Of My Own FREE! ORDER NOW—PROMPT DELIVERY! 
By Arthur E. Morgan new se-pace | Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
913 50. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15. (paper Si) Chicago 7, 
COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC. 


Department A, Box 243, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


3 Compare Our Plastics Prices For School Use! 


Plastic Hobby Kit || 
|| | punta Tate || JEWELRY AND ART 


with all its many Instructional values, can be Write for special sc! 
are again available for school work. We 
SHEET PLASTICS are specialists in our field. We welcome N 
PA'MGREN MILLING ATTACHMENT metals, semi-precious stones, and books. 


Per'sq. ft. 16” thick $1. $1.75 
2.50 


Vie i 275 «$2.25 Now—you can mill, at groove. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


ye” 1 28 3.00 $2.40 all lathes, tool 
iso, angle adjustment. Neo. 389; 10 Thomas Street Providence, R. |. 
CRA \FT SHOP CHICAGO TOOL and ENGINEERING an 
124 Ford Ave. Wyandotte, Mich. 8377 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. 


We are specialists in finishes for the 
meres 
School Shop 


PORTABLE 
BLACKBOARDS 


Make Any Room 
@ Classroom! 


Free Catalog 
available 


Beckley-Cardy has a style and size for every need. Built for hard wear. 
Writing surfaces of genuine Slatoplate Blackboard, unequaled for M. L. Campbell Company 
clear, easy writing, clean erasing. 

708 E. 19th St. 


Write today for No. D82 catalog for complete descriptions. . 
ansas City, Mo. 
BECHLEV-CARDY CO, MANUFACTURERS 
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SIMPLIFIES INTRICATE PATTERNS 
Cady on the fingers. Yoo 


Equip your shop with: the new, safe 


Here it is! The ideal tool for school 
shops. Saws wood, plastics or light 
metals backwards, sideways—any 
direction— without shifting work. 
And don’t worry about breakage or 
injuries. Blades won’t snap—teeth 


won’t cut the fingers except under 
pressure. 


lasting Tyler Spiral Saw. Improved 
Snap-on frame, with four blades 


See Your Supplier Today! or send $1.00 direct for sample to 
TYLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 938 Pico Bivd., Santa Monica, California 


Ask for the new fast-cutting, long- 


that also fit most jig saws—only 95c. 


These transparent 
Ambery! plastic handles 
tell their story at a eg 
pe strength, shock-proo 
safety...shaffsand 
to insure lasting 


above is de- 
signed to take care of 


many radio requirements. 
0 317 E.oNtaRIo «, 


PRODUCTS CHICAGO 1. 110. 


WAREHOUSE 
Kine STREET west - TORONTO 
560 


Write for catalog. 


‘YOU NEED THIS GREAT BOOK 


indispensable for all Teachers 
and Students of Radio oe 


all.interested in radio, as one of the most practical, 
ful, and authentic radio text books yet written. 


explaining in detail most minute operations. A really 
pensable book for preinduction training! Beautifull 
in cloth...over 150 5 pages 


Recognized and endorsed by radio experts, teachers, and 


a 


help- 


J. Douglas Fortune’s book is authoritative, readable, under- 
standable! It covers everything from learning the code, on 
through receiver theory, the actual building of transmitters, | 
modulator...etc. etc. right on to complete reference chapter 


indis- 


..post-paid for only,75c.. -oF at, 
bookstores. Special prices on quantity purchases by teachers. 


ELECTRONIC DISTRIBUTOR & INDUSTRIAL SALES DEPT. 
MAGUIRE INDUSTRIES, Inc., 936 N. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 


VETERANS! STUDENTS! 


Learn Diamond Cutting 
In 2 Weeks! 


in training apprentices 
large diamond plants 
shops 

abroad. 


GUARANTEED FOR ! YEAR AGAINST ANY MECHANICAL DEFECTS. 


. . . USE the New “IDEAL” 
Semi-Automatic Mechanical 
Tongs . . . successfully used 


in the U.S., and 


& 


Machine Shop Equipment 
‘High Speed Drills, Milling Cutters, Lathe 
Tools, High Speed and Carbon Steel Taps 
and Dies, Drill Chucks, Lathe Chucks, Tail- 

_ stock Turrets, Bed Turrets, Files, Special Taps 
and Dies, etc. 


Send fer Our Catalog and Price List 


TOOL 


149 CENTRE ST. 
New York 13 


Show-It-All 


With 800 Illustrations 
Contain 226 Pa 


4 Know-It-All 


Books 
$700 00:7 


Cover fuselage, wings, stabilizers, — Za 
testing, prop-making, motor hook-ups, decora’ wer 
ete. Many ingenious ‘short cut’ wetheda. Each step 


illustrated. 
How to Understand and Use 
Flying Model Airplane Plans 4 


Flying Models 
How te Build and Fly Them 


INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED WITH EACH PURCHASE. Tom's Book of Flying Medels 
Write for Information to: lane Sead. 
PRINCETON TOOL Co. jew the thes 
1451 BROADWAY NEW YORK 18, N.Y. PAUL GUILLOW, Wakefield, Mass. _ 
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F ever there was a conflict between 
those who work in vocational edu- 
cation and those who work for the gen- 
eral education of youth, that conflict 


may soon come to an end. The chief . 


state school officers of the nation will 
hear at their coming meeting in St. Louis 
a statement which will declare flatly that 
there must be a close working relation- 
ship between those who train youth for 
jobs and those who educate youth for 
the broader business of living richly and 
creatively. 

The statement was drawn up by a 
committee headed jointly by Cameron 
M. Ross, state director of administration 
and finance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Iowa, and T. J. Berning, 
assistant commissioner of education, 
State Department of Education, Minne- 
sota. Working with them were mem- 
bers of the Office of Education and the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. Their thinking resulted in a pol- 
icy statement which up to now few had 
dared to formulate on the national level. 

Despite the insistence in some quarters 
that everything is lovely between general 
and vocational education, the statement 
recognizes that there are two die-hard 
groups in American school systems. On 
the one hand there are those who teach 
and offer cultural and general courses 
without any concern for the youths’ need 
for making a living—that is, it is educa- 
tion entirely without reference to work 
or a job. On the other hand, there are 
many vocational trade and industrial 
educators who are so preoccupied with 
developing vocational skills that nothing 
else in the world seems to matter—that 
is, it is education concerned only with a 
job. 

Between these two extremes, says the 
policy statement which the chief state 
school officers will discuss this month, 
are many areas of common concern to 
both yocational and general education. 
“Close coordination of vocational and 
general education is essential.” 

Definite and certain are the elements 
of training for jobs. But what is gen- 
eral education? The committee says it 
is the sum total of our common heritage. 
It should include knowledge and skills 


for civic, personal, and social develop- 


ment. Its concern is to develop citizens. 
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who know what to do with their lives 
once they learn how to earn a living. And 
while on the subject of general educa- 
tion, the committee stressed that federal 
aid must be forthcoming for general edu- 
cation in the same measure that it is now 
available for vocational education. 

In all probability the statement will be 
adopted by the chief state school officers. 
And once that happens, the committee 
says that it will be up to-schoolmen on 
all levels—local, state, and federal—to 


. carry out its spirit and intent—by set- 


ting up for all American youth well- 
balanced programs of general and voca- 
tional education. 


>> Statisticians who watch the national 
figures on vocational education enrol- 
ments note that for the first time since 


1942 the curve is going upward. Dur-: 


ing the war years, the number of pupils 
in federal-aided vocational classes had 
dropped to just about 2,000,000 from 
the all-time peak of 2,625,000. This was 
due to the fact that many trainees were 
drawn off from the regular courses to go 
to war or to war-training programs. 
Now the enrolment curve has risen to 
2,197,000 and statisticians predict it will 
continue to go even higher in 1947. 


>> When the new policy manual govern- 
ing the use of federal funds for voca- 
tional training is released, no one will 
be able to say that it has been cooked up 
in Washington without regard to the 
needs and opinions of the state officials. 
Your reporter can say flatly that rarely 
has any Washington policy statement 


_ been subject to so many reactions and 
suggestions from state officials. In fact, 


the new manual, which should be ready 
sometime before Christmas, can properly 
be said to have been fashioned almost 
wholly “in the field,” the bureaucrat’s 
term for the state and local communities. 

In all, the policy manual was the sub- 
ject of 11 field conferences which took 
place in cities all over the country over 
a period of nearly six months. The 
state point of view was sought eagerly by 
Raymond Gregory who, as the assistant 
commissioner for vocational education, 
has no cloistered mind and wants no 
“ivory-tower” documents to come out of 


Washington. 


For that reason the new policy manual 
will be a more pleasant document to live 
and work with. One example: the 
manual will no longer require state off. 
cials to match state dollars for exactly 
the same items for which the federal 
dollar is spent. Instead, it will be pos. 
sible to match federal and state funds for 
the same general purposes—that is, for 
promoting’ either trade and industrial, 
vocational agriculture, or other of the 
George-Barden programs. 


>> Teaching may be somewhat more 
profitable in the months to come and 
may even regain some of the public 
esteem to which it is entitled if the pres. 
ent popular support for the profession 
continues. The school shop teacher to- 
(Continued on page 10): 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 
get this catalog... 


A catalog of teaching aids . . . Motion pictures 
telling the story of aluminum . . . its manufacture 
and fabrication . . . its finishes . . . and a training 
series on machining, forming, and joining . . . 
Booklets on Alcoa Aluminum and its alloys, and 
how to work with the metal . . . Visual aids suitable 
for science, industrial arts and vocational educa- 
_ tion departments. This catalog lists a wealth of 
Alcoa teaching helps available to you. Write 
ALumM:nuM Company or America, 1775 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


36. Cash Beards 


to help your students FOR Kiuminom PROJECTS 


in this competition... 


Industrial Arts Students all over the country are 
signing up in the Aluminum Projects Division of 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards . . . a program 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and Aluminum 
Company of America. 

The useful and artistic articles shown here are Pete NOO!S, ‘offering less 
but a few of the many that students will enjoy than 10 ned per week, First Prize, $50; 
making. And in the making, they will be learn- Second Prize $25; Third Prize $10; 
ing to work with this most useful light metal, : y 
aluminum. Get your students started in this nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
competition, today! 

F the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Tatentel GROUP I11—High Schools offering — 
Arts Awards, write to: Scholastic Arts Awards, than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. $50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, 


$10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


‘bing “Honorable, “Mention 


.-. to make these things of aluminum 
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